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the most trivial incidents of every day life. While there are, of course, the proph- 
etical and typical elements in the Old Testament, we should not strive to find 
these upon all its pages, but recognize that much of the Book is the narration 
of simple fact, and is to be treated as such. 

The record of the history of Israel shows in a wonderful manner the watch- 
care and providence of God, and is given to teach us the lessons of trust in him, 
the blessings flowing from obedience to him, and the suffering and sorrow which 
result from disobedience. All of the historical portions of the Old Testament can 
and should be used as illustrations of these facts, and thus to help, strengthen and 
warn us in our lives as individual Christians. 

The Old Testament is as really and truly a part of the Word of God as the 
New, and is equally profitable for instruction in doctrine, but the doctrines are 
here stated not in the form of distinct propositions but are rather to be drawn out 
by inductions from the facts presented. Much of the historical narrative was 
written, as we believe, like other history, save only that the writers were divinely 
guided in the selection of the facts to be recorded ; if this be so, then in our treat- 
ment of these events we should in large measure teach the sacred history as we 
would other history. "We should try to make the story real to the minds of the 
scholars ; the actors, men and women ; and the events, actual facts, not ideal 
fancies. We must picture before the mind the scene, and present it in all its 
bright coloring. The Bible narratives are full of interest. History is not dry if 
rightly taught, the youngest are interested in the biblical stories of Joseph, Isaac, 
or David, and come to them again and again with increasing love. So, too, there 
are many other incidents in the later history of Israel, which have only to be 
known and they will be as richly prized. 



Prophecy and Poetry. — From what has just been said, we would not have 
anyone draw the conclusion that only the historical portions of the Old Testa- 
ment should .be studied in the Sunday School. Prophecy and poetry should be 
taught as well as history, but more care and skill is needed in handling these 
parts of the Word, since they are far more difficult to explain. Prophecy, it seems 
to us, must be taught in the light of the history of the time in which it was spok- 
en, and in view of the immediate object present in the mind of the speaker ; 
while at the same time, the lessons which it teaches us, the evidence which it 
gives us by its fulfillment must be carefully thought over and wisely presented. 
The fulfillment should be sought for not in the mere verbal resemblances and fan- 
cies that may be imported into the text, but in the true thought and meaning of 
the passages under consideration. 

Poetry, again, must be treated as such — we must recognize the character of 
the Eastern mind, the tinge which the customs and habits of those ancient peoples 
give to the sacred poets ; and so here especially we must be on our guard against 
any forcing of the words in a literal matter of fact way which they will not bear. 

There are certainly many perplexing questions to be settled as to what is the 
proper treatment of the Old Testament poetry and prophecy, but these remarks at 
least indicate the lines to be pursued. 



Shall we study Biblical Theology?— This question may seem strange to many 
readers of the Old Testament Student. The affirmative answer is so strong 
in their minds. Yet with many it is not. Indeed Biblical Theology, when there- 
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by is understood the systematic arrangement of the religious ideas of the different 
periods and writers of the Bible, so as to indicate their variety as well as their 
unity, is regarded by many as a useless, unprofitable, if not dangerous discipline. 
"Give us," they say, " the final comprehensive truths of the Bible, not any par- 
tial, incipient ones." To such objectors we would answer: The very basis for 
determining these final comprehensive truths must be obtained through the meth- 
od of Biblical Theology. One must start somewhere with some definite conception 
in the mind of a writer, and this single conception can be reached only by the 
most rigid historical and grammatical exegesis. But this will gradually involve 
obtaining similar conceptions of other writers of Scripture, and, before one is 
aware, he has been working in the direct line of Biblical Theology. The writings 
of the Apostle John present to us the final or highest truths of the Bible respect- 
ing God; but to understand and grasp in any fullness and completeness the 
Biblical doctrine of God, crowned and summed up in the words of John, one must 
find out the conceptions upon which his is based, must trace the idea of the 
Divine One as it is unfolded in the writings of Moses, of the Prophets and of the 
Psalmists. In no other way can a full comprehensive idea of the God revealed in 
the Holy Writ be obtained. And so also of every other Biblical notion. The 
final teaching of the Spirit can only be gathered through the process of Biblical 
Theology. 1 

Another important service of the study of Biblical Theology is the guard it 
gives against the perversion of Scripture. Men who are trained to regard the 
varieties of the teachings of the Bible will not be led into the false notions, which 
so often arise from a one sided or partial view of scriptural truth. This is espec- 
ially so in the case of Old Testament ethics. 

One accustomed to the method and results of historic exegesis is not troub- 
led in the least by teachings of the Old Testament respecting slavery, polygamy, 
the use of wine, etc., or of those respecting future life. Indeed it is the lack 
of the schooling given by such study and instruction that leads many to be 
constantly harassed by the infidel objections based upon Old Testament morality 
and eschatology, and, we fear, has caused some even to reject the Bible as the 
Word of God. Defenders of the Divine Truth need to know its doctrines in their 
variety as well as unity; as given individually by Moses, David, Isaiah, Paul v 
James, John and the other holy men as well as by these altogether ; as understood 
in each age from the very beginning, as well as they are understood now. 



i We are not to be understood as ignoring in any way that enlightenment which comes 
through gifts of grace. We speak now only of the method of Biblical study, not of the heart 
and mind so necessary to understand the things of God. 



